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FOREWORD 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, one of a network of clearinghouses 
established by the U.S. Office of Education, is concerned with undergraduate, grad* 
uate, and professional education. As well as abstracting and indexing significant 
current documents in its field, the Clearinghouse prepares its own and commissions 
outside works on various aspects of higher education. 

The issue of roles and purposes of colleges and universities has bepn intensely 
debated both on and off campus in recent years. In this paper, Richard >E. Peterson, 
Research Psychologist at the Educational Testing Service, Berkeley, discusses the 
arguments and presents some of the methods for determining and using institutional 
goals. Critical reviews of an earlier draft of the paper were provided by Abraham Carp, 
Patricia Cross, and Warren Martin. 



Carl J. Lange, Director 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

October 1970 
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When a man does not know what harbor he is 
making for, no wind is the right wind. 

Seneca 



This paper will not dwell in any detail on the agonies 
of American higher education during the past decade. It 
has been a time of fierce demands on the university to 
assume new roles, a time when financial resources have 
been found to be limited, and a time when public con- 
fidence and support in the wake of campus violence have 
slipped away. In attempting to accommodate new de- 
mands, academic communities have been left divided and 
demoralized as perhaps never before. Prospects for com- 
mon understandings about the role of the university in 
American life seem hopelessly distant. This dilemma and 
the staggering events of the spring of 1970-Cambodia, 
Kent State, Jackson State, pronouncements from official 
Washington-have propelled the academic community Into 
an unprecedented “crisis of purpose." 

In dealing with institutional goals, this paper first con- 
siders what kinds of policies and philosophies are being 
questioned and by whom. Some of the rhetoric of higher 
education purpose is reviewed, several conceptual dis- 
tinctions drawn, and working definitions offered for such 
terms as “function," "purpose,” “goal,” and "objective.” A 
number of both general and specific Institutional uses for 
institutional goals are discussed, and several multi-college 
studies of goals are described. Consideration of the issues 
of institutional autonomy and power is followed by atten- 
tion to three strategies fo; determining goals-by fiat, by 
committee, and by survey. Special emphasis is given to the 
uses of the Delphi Technique as a goal-determination 
strategy. 



What and Whose Goals 

The concept of an "institutional goal" Is Just that-a 
concept, a verbal abstraction, and little mo*. But, as a 
conceptual tool it can be enormously useful In delibera- 
ting, determining, and evaluating policy and practice In 
education. What should a given university tty to do? 
Educate the able, or educate the masses? Teach the wis- 
dom of the ages or prepare youths for the Job maiket? 
Conduct research on any topic for which funds are avail- 
able? Render services to any agency In the corporate or 
government establishments? Sponsor partisan political 
action? Sponsor ROTC training? Or, from the standpoint 
of contemporary campus political realities, whose goals 



should the institution, embrace-those of older tradition 
oriented professors, of research and discipline obsessed 
faculty, of radical students, of conservative trustees? On 
many campuses, these and mafiy more forn^l^and infor- 
mal interest groups hold widely dht/^ent and often 
conflicting views of the role of the institution. What are 
the implications of such division for the well-being of the 
college? Can a modiaim of internal consensus about 
institutional mission ever he expected in the multiversity? 
What are the prospects for such an Institution in a time 

of limited resources? -v .V’s 

v y • ^ 

Fortunately, all institutions need not' tespond to the 
changing times in the same way. American higher educa- 
tion is not a monolith; Indeed the'diversity or pluralism 
within the total system Is often regarded as its genius. 
But, as F. Champion Ward (Niblelt, 1970) has noted, 
diverse colleges must be able to articulate their uniqus 
goals in ways meaningful to their constituencies and other 
supporters if they are to expect continuation of support 
necessary for their survival. ' 

Colleges, however, have generally not become self- 
conscious about their potentially unique values and goals 
(beyond catalogue platitudes), often for reasons that are 
painfully obvious. Wanen Martin (1969), for example, has 
pointed out that the “vacuum of purpose" ha) been filled 
by substantial conformity to the "auperinstitutional stand- 
ard of professionalism." While the guild orientation of the 
faculty is certainly one Important factor, there are a host of 
more subtle considerations that will nced-Jo be faced and 
overcome by the college scrioirsly. teeUf/gio articulate an 
Institutional philosophy. 

Jacques Barzun (1968) likened the Amerifqn university 
to a “firehouse on the comer" that respolPM Jq any and all 
requests for assistance. For many yean,' with faithful 
public support, this was a role the university teemed to 
sccept; institutions simply added new functions to exist- 
ing ones. The academic bull-market, however, may have 
about run its course. Financial resources seem to have 
reached limits of availability, educational costs hive risen 
to new heights, and various external constituencies press 
institutions to evaluate their effectiveness and account for 
their expenditure of public and private funds. Yet de- 
mands continue to be made on institutions to assume new 
functions and create new programs, and therein lie the 
elements of the "cott* Jon course” in higher education that 
David Riesman (I9o9) and others have warned of-the 
crunch of new demands against limited resources. 

The point Is that Institutions will increasingly be forced 
to choose among alternative emphases and priorities. Engag- 
ing in urban, environmental, space science, or mortuary 
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studies, for example, will necessitate cutting back on 
something else. Colleges can also embrace new commit- 
ments while retaining old ones. They can, for example, 
respond to demands for political involvement by allowing 
students and staff time off before national elections. On 
what basis should an institution make such decisions? 



The Rhetoric 



Rather than attempt to review the history of thought 
on the aims of education, I will merely try to pull 
together several important threads in the evolution of 
American higher education which still find expression in 
contemporary understandings of college purposes. In tho 
eighteenth century, colleges came into being chiefly to 
educate miniscule elites for positions of leadership in the 
existing establishment. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a host of "special interest” colleges, as Jencks and 
Riesman (1968) called them, were created to serve the 
interests of various religious, occupational, and social class 
groups. Many of these eventually evolved into self-styled 
"liberal arts" colleges. The great watershed came in 1862 
with the Morrill Act; the land grant colleges were estab- 
lished to provide publicly supported, secular, practical, 
vocational education for "the industrial classes," and 
public service. The last major thread was the importation 
during the last half of the century of the German concept 
of the university as a center for specialized scientific 
research and scholarship. 

It is now, therefore, conventional wisdom to ascribe 
three broad purposes to the modern American university: 
teaching, research, and public service (although PhD- 
gran ting universities account for only 250 or so of the 
some 2500 institutions of higher education in the 
country). 

Some 350 colleges and universities are controlled by 
the Roman Catholic Church. "One of the major dilemmas 
of Catholic higher education," writes Andrew Greeley 
(1969), is that it is "seeking the same objectives that the 
rest of American higher education seeks, [while] also . . . 
pursuing objectives which are uniquely its own." Greeley 
provides tome catalogue excerpts, which are further 
excerpted here: 

It Is the aim and purpose of__(V>Dege to aidtl students 
In the attainment of the hithest perfection of Intellect and 
will of which they ate capable, in order that their earthly 
life may be spent in the service of God and man, their 
eternal Ufa fat the blessed and complete happiness of union 
with God in heaven. The CoUege is devoted to helping each 
young woman develop herself u a person and as a Chris- 
tian. 

Some 450 colleges are affiliated with one of another 
Protestant denomination. They range in religious stance 
from tightly fundamental to highly libera). The strength 
of the ties varies greatly from college to college. While the 



clear trend over the years has been toward a weakening of 
denominations' ties, many continue to “keep the faith,” 
as the following catalogue excerpts suggest: 

College desires to assist each student in the realiza- 
tion that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” 

The found’ng ideal o f is to provide young men and 
women of the twentieth century the opportunity to Inves- 
tigate truth from the position that all areas of true knowl- 
edge and divine revelation are compatible. 



It is, of course, quite impossible to do justice to the 
assemblage of rhetoric on the purpose of “liberal arts 
education." Much of the more recent outpouring may be 
a natural response, as Daniel Bell acknowledges (1966) to 
the somewhat embattled condition of the liberal arts 
tradition in the US, pressed as it is by populist and 
vocational forces, advanced programs in the high schools, 
and demands for graduate preparation and academic pro- 
fessionalism. Indeed, Jencks and Riesman speak of the 
“university college” as the key consequence of the 
“academic revolution." All this said, the goals of liberal 
arts colleges are commonly couched in terms of mastery 
of a bisic cultural heritage together with development of 
intellectual values and styles, aesthetic sensitivity, and 
attitudes of social and moral responsibility. For example: 



.College exists for the purpose of ihtping the charac- 
ter of each of its students. It sseks to cultivste both 
intellectual and moral qualities ... 

To free the student's mind: to arouse his inteUectuil curt- 
oslty, to free him to think independently and without the 
distortion of prejudice ... 

For it is our desire to evoke, wherever possible, the out- 
pouring of the creative spirit fat art, fa'teratuie, music, 
theatre, and dance. 



The scores of public four-year colleges around the 
country, while giving lip service to the purposes of the 
liberal arts, are primarily tn the business of vocational and 
pre-professional training, particularly of teachers. Spokes- 
men (eg., G letter, 1968) for the public junior college s- 
of which there are currently tome 700 enrolling one-third 
to one-half of ill freshmen and sophomores in the coun- 
tiy-generslly indicate that these Institutions exist to 
provide: (I) terminal technical and vocational training, (2) 
the first two years •„ f training for students transferring to 
four-year institutions, and (3) a range of public services 
for individuals and agencies in (he local community. 

Finally there is a variety of specialized institutions, 
such as technical institutes, theological schools, and art 
colleges, whose purposes are more narrowly drawn: 



The primary purpose of the undergraduate school of-, — , 
as stated by the Trustees, is “to provide a collegiate educa- 
tion wldch will best train the creative type of scientist or 
engineer so urgently needed in our educational, govern- 
mental, and industrial development,” 

Most of the analytic (and hortatory) writing about various 
purposes of higher education, as would be expected, have 
centered on the student and on what ways the college 
should try to change him. Perhaps the most influential 
theme new in the past decade, articulated and consistently 
defended by the psychologist Nevitt Sanford (1962; 
in Niblett, 1970), holds that “the major aim of institu- 
tions of higher learning” is “the full development of the 
individual as a person” (1970, p. 9), with the stress on the 
affective and altitudinal as opposed to the intellectual 
side of human development (see also The Hazen Foun- 
dation, 1968). The lone voice for a purely intellectual and 
aggressively non-vocational conception of higher education 
seems to be Robert Hutchins* ( Chronicle , 1970). 

Much less has been written in recent years about the 
research function as such. Useful critical analyses have 
been provided by the late Lyle Spencer (Dobbins and 
Lee, 1968) and Carl Kaysen (1969); and John Perry 
Miller (Lawrence et al., 1970) has recently provided an 
analysis of the outputs of graduate schools. 

Similarly, there are few contemporary treatments of 
the broad public service role. Those known to the author 
include Mayhew (1969) and Brandi (Lawrence et al., 
1970). Instead, a more nanow and more activist view of 
public service has emerged which considers the university 
an instrument of social change (e.g., the papers in Minter 
and Thompson, 1968), with special reference to the city 
(Kerr, 1968; Mayhew, 1969). A related trend is the 
notion of the university as social critic (e.g., Keniston in 
Dobbins and Lee, 1968, and Luria and Luria, 1970). 

Some Working Definitions 

The words "function," "purpose,” “goal,” "objective," 
and the like, appear repeatedly in the rhetoric of higher 
education. It may be useful at this point to set forth several 
working definitions and conceptual distinctions. 

Higher education /unctions refer to activities of the 
university or higher education system that are func- 
tionally related to other social institutions. Such functions 
have evolved over time generally without conscious intent. 
They are the variously identified activities of higher edu- 
cation at one todal institution within a larger social system. 
Some examples would include: socialization of the young 
into adult society (college as an interim or “moratorium” 
between adolescence and adulthood); transmission of the 
cultural heritage; provision of trained manpower for the 
corporate establishment; certification for entry into the 
professions; provision of a means for social mobility, of a 
"sanctuary for scholars” (Wolff, 1969), and of a custodial 
or babysitting service. 



Purposes in higher education refer to stated con- 
ceptions of the mission of systems, groups, or types of 
colleges. Thus, we can speak of the purposes of American 
higher education, the liberal arts college, or the California 
junior colleges. Purposes in the public higher education 
sector axe usually politically determined by coalitions and 
trade-offs of interest within and external to the system in 
question. (For an illuminating account of this process in 
statewide systems, see Palola, 1970). . •> 

Goals will refer to the particular, possibly unique 
pattern of specified ends, outputs, and priorities estab- 
lished for a single college or university. These are the 
institutional goals that are the concern of this paper. Like 
system purposes, when new institutional goals are set, it is 
generally through a political rather than a more deliberate 
or rational process. At many established colleges, of 
course, goals were laid down at the time the institution 
was founded, and they may not have changed appreciably 
over the years. While the determination of goals may still 
turn heavily on politics in the relatively autonomous 
private colleges, the range of interested parties there 
would ordinarily be limited to those in the campus com- 
munity. Hence, at these colleges, the process of defining 
goals may be somewhat more amenable to rationality. 

I use the word objective in speaking about the ends of 
various component units, programs, and services. Thus the 
academic planner (or program evaluator) might speak of 
“program objectives”; department chairmen and professors, 
of “course objectives”; a residence hall advisor, of the 
objectives of the student personnel division. In contrast to 
the other kinds of ends, determination of program objec- 
tives is primarily the task of the relevant academic profes- 
sionals, with little “outside” influence. Program objectives, 
however, would be expected to be roughly consistent with 
Institutional goals. 

c 

Conceptual Distinctions 

In addition to these four definitions, it should also be 
helpful to take note of the following four conceptual 
distinctions drawn mainly by sociologists Interested in 
organization theory. 

The distinction between output and support g-. Js 
(Gross and Grambsch, 1968) is between those ,4 which are 
manifested In a product of some kind (output goals). . . 
and those which are the ends of persons responsible for 
the maintenance activities ... of the organization" 
(support goals), tn the university, the formet 



involve the usual goals of leeching, research and community 
service ... (the Utter] Involve a variety of activities de- 
signed to help the organisation survive In ftt eoviroemeot, 
those that ensure that the enhrtsrfty is ran fat desired ways, 
those designed to annua motivated participation, and thorn 
designed to ensue the uthresrityi position fat the popula- 
tion of udvesrftki (Gross, 1968). 
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Official goals have been contrasted with operative goals 
by Charles Perrow (1961). Official goals 

are the general purposes ... as put forth in the charter, 
annual, reports, public statements by key executives, and 
other authoritative pronouncements [such as the college 
catalogue, while) operative goals designate the ends sought 
through the actual operating policies of the organization; 
they tell us what the organization actually Is trying to do, 
regardless of what the ofFcial goals say are the aims. 

Amital Etzioni (1964) makes approximately the same 
distinction, using the words stated and real goals. Opera- 
tive goals bear no necessary relation to official goals; the 
former, says Perrow, “may support, be irrelevant to, or 
subvert official goals.’’ Various analysts (Perrow; Etzioni; 
Price, 1968; Churchman, 1968) have pointed out the 
relative difficulty of identifying the operative or real goals 
of an organization. 

In writing some years ago about educational objectives, 
Sanford (1962) distinguished between minimal goals, such 
as simply moving students through to the BA, and maxi- 
mal goals, that might involve helping students to realize 
their full creative potentials. Conceivably, this distinction 
could apply to other kinds of college goaU-for example, 
in the area of public service, a college might work with 
public agencies to reduce stream pollution to some mini- 
mally acceptable level or the goal might be to beautify 
the watershed. 

While neither organizational nor special interest or 
individual goals are distinctions between kinds of insti- 
tutional goals, both are meaningful in the university set- 
ting. In an analysis of administrative planning in educa- 
tion, Andr£ Daniere (Elam and Swanson, 1969) com- 
mented on the role of self-styled (or formally designated) 
representatives of special interests-the poor, an ethnic 
group, “victims of heartless bureaucracies,” and so forth. In 
a time of factionalism and collective bargaining on the 
campus, there is seldom much secrecy about divergent 
'’special interest” objectives of various constituent groups 
(cf. Baughman in Johnson and Katzenmeyer, 1969; 
Peterson, 1969; Campus Tensions, 1970). The distinction 
between organizational and individual goals is one that 
almost all organization theorists call attention to. In the 
university, an obvious example of conflict between these 
two types of goals Involves the professor whose individual 
goals (or motives, in the language of the psychologist), 
eg., career aspirations, often dish with institutional aims. 

Some Uses of Institutional Goals 

In this section, • number of ways that clear concep- 
tions of institutional goals may be put to use on the 
campus are set forth. Some of the uses of Institutional 
goals such as the first two examples in the following 
discussion are fairly general; the others are more specific. 
This listing Is certainly not exhaustive, and the various 



entries are not independent either in the abstract or in 
practice. ' ? 

As fundamentals of policy. As suggested toward the 
beginning, a conception of institutional goals may serve as 
the basic element in a formulation of the institution’s 
policy, philosophy, or ideology. Stated goals help tie^ 
together assumptions, values, and hopes for the institution 
into a coherent policy that then provides standards and 
guides for present and future college decisions and 
actions. A policy formulation containing clearly enun- 
ciated goals also enables individuals and agencies outside 
the campus-prospective students and staff, governmental 
units, funding agendes, etc.-to " i clear about the 
college’s raison d’etre and what can be expected of it. ' • 

As general decision guides. A policy-as-goals statement, 
especially if democratically conceived and widely under- 
stood in the college community, should serve the entire 
community as a framework for reaching decisions, solving 
problems, allocating resources, and accordingly ordering 
actions in certain directions. The goals can be used as 
standards for decision making by all campus groups-by 
the trustees, for example, in approving architect’s plans for 
the new student union, by department chairmen in 
recruiting faculty, by students considering revisions to the 
judidary code, by the business office in selecting office 
furniture, and so forth. Day-to-day work cf students and 
staff would be expected to become more oriented toward 
the institutional goals; gaps between official and opera- 
tive, and between organizational and individual goals 
would be reduced. 

In planning. As higher education institutions and 
systems have had to cope with expanding enrollments 
and, now, with limited resources, they have been forced 
to engage in some sort of planning, be it crude or fairly 
systematic, short or long term. The importance of estab- 
lishing goals in the planning process has come to be 
universally recognized in both educational (Elam and 
Swanson, 1969) and non-educational settings (Churchman, 
1968). Commenting on planning in higher education, 
Alvin Eurich observed that “clarifying goals and establish- 
ing priorities among them are the first order of business in 
managing the future” (Eurich, 1969). Planning in higher 
education, of course, goes on at many levels, and con- 
sciousness of goals, it may be argued, is critical at all of 
them: in futuristic thinking about national and Inter- 
national systems, in developing state wide master plans, in 
restructuring existing systems (Including fashioning new 
governance systems), in planning Siwash’s next five yean, 
in year-to-year budgeting in single institutions and their 
various component units. 

The use of goals in financial planning is particularly 
relevant to the topic of this paper. In the past few yean, 
there has been a dramatic infusion into higher education 
of various public finance analysis and management 
methods, of which perhaps the best known goes by the 
letters PPBS (plsnnlng-piogrsnvbudgettng-system). An 
Important element in PPBS and PPBS -like methods is 
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identification of goals or “outputs” (the economists’ pre- 
ferred term). Various planners, however, point to the very 
great difficulty of developing usable conceptions of 
college goals. And PPBS, as one practitioner (Brandi in 
Lawrence et a)., 1970) acknowledges, “does not provide a 
theory for deciding . . . what the outputs of higher educa- 
tion are.” J 

In management information systems. Also a response 
to increasing university size and complexity, the manage- 
ment information system (MIS) is another new adminis- 
trative tool currently enjoying considerable vogue. MISs 
have been developed to provide decision makers with 
relevant and timely data, use of which presumably leads to 
better decisions. Like the more general planning process, 
MISs require "specification of goals and objectives of the 
system.” Ben Lawrence, director of the WICHB 1 MIS 
program, and the other editors of a recent state-of-the-art 
review point out that “a management information system 
calls for the clear explication of objectives and the expose 
of the processes by which the objectives are reached” 
(Minter and Lawrence, 1969). Lawrence (1969) contends 
that “systems designed to respond to questions within the 
context of overall goals . . . must be developed.” Johnson 
and Kalzenmeyer, editors of yet another MIS state-of-the- 
art book (1969), echo the necessity for goal specification 
and then go on to voice a measure of despair over its 
achievement. 



[Ben Lawrence] hat outlined an approach for improving 
decision making . . . Since such models have as a funda- 
mental prerequisite the dear statement of institutional 
objectives, the development of these objectives ts particu- 
larly critical to the approach outlined. The extreme diffi- 
culty of specifying even general objectives In most institu- 
tions of higher education Is apparent to those who have 
attempted the task. 

In Institutional evaluation. In response to some of the 
pressures already alluded to, including a mandate from 
Washington to assess outcomes of federally funded pro- 
grams, the field of “educational evaluation” has grown Into 
a new professional specialty with a developing set of 
principles and techniques all its own. Evaluation is com- 
monly understood as a process of information gathering 
focused on the extent to which an educational program is 
achieving predetermined objectives. Evaluation informa- 
tion is fed to educational managers either (or both) 
during the course of the program or at its termination; in 
either event, the purpose is to improve the program or 
maximize program objectives. 

The literature of educational evaluation is extremely 
voluminous. Two convenient entry points are Tyler 
(1969) and Denny (1970). Sociologist Edward Suchman 



iWtsttrn Interstate Commission on Higher Education (P.O. 
Drawer f, Boulder, Colorado) 



has provided a particularly comprehensive treatment of 
evaluation, with applications in settings other than educa- 
tional ones. He puts “identification of the goals to be 
evaluated” first in a list of steps “essential for evaluation” 
(Suchman, 1967). 

For the most part, educational evaluation has taken 
place in elementary and secondary schools and has 
focused on specific courses or programs. Systematic evalu- 
ation, however, can be extended to an institution’s total 
educational program, and it is already taking hold in 
higher education. Many universities have institutional re- 
search offices; there is a nationally organized Association 
for Institutional Research (AIR); a number of consortia 
of colleges have been formed to promote cooperative 
institutional research; and a range of assessment instru- 
ments axe available (e.g., The Institutional Research Pro- 
gram for Higher Education, 1970). 

The work of sociologists interested in organizations 
may provide a measure ofj conceptual assistance. Their 
key concept is "effectiveness,” which is usually defined as 
“the degree of goal-achievement,” so that “determination 
of an organization’s gOal(s) is crucial in evaluating effec- 
tiveness” (Price, 1968). Etzionl distinguishes between 
"effectiveness" and “efficiency” as follows: 

Organizations are oorv-'roctM to be the most effective and 
efficient social units. lt> actual effectiveness of a specific 
organization is determined by the degree to which It real- 
izes its goals The efficiency of an organization is measured 
by the amount of resources used to produce a unit of 
output. 

In implementing accountability. “Accountability” is 
another concept gaining popularity in educational admini- 
stration circlet, especially, to far, in lower rather than 
higher education. The meaning of accountability in rela- 
tion to education is as yet not entirely clear. £eon Let-, 
singer, observes (1970) that: ", ;• 

Too frequently, educational managers sttempt to explain 
their activities In terms of resources sad processes used, 
rather than learning remits achieved. These explanations are 
no longer adequate ... The public Is demanding "product 
reliability" In terms of student capabilities and no longer 
will accept assertions of professional superiorities In educa- 
tional matters. 

And he goes on to say that, 

In Its most bask aspect, the concept of educational ac- 
countability is a process designed to Insure that any individ- 
ual can determine for hint self if the schools an producing 
the rttultt promised ((tabes mine) . . . Like most processes 
that Involve a balancing of inputs and outputs, educations! 
sccountsbllity can be implemented successful/ only If 
educational objectives tie dearly staled before Instruction 
starts. 

4 

The distinction between evaluation and “accountability- 
Implementation” Is also unclear. Accountably seems to 
be concerned more with results and lest with process or 
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means; it has more to do with finances and efficiency; tends 
to be more of a public operation (like an audit by an 
external agency); and carries a greater implication of final- 
ity — of hard judgments about total programs-in contrast to 
attempts to modify continuing prop/ams. Tb' prospects for 
this sort of accountability may seem distant for most 
colleges. At least one university administrator (David 
- Brown in Lawrence et al., 1970), however, regards ac- 
countability as an inescapable "imperative.” 

Research on Goals 

In that seminal volume, The American College , Nevitt 
Sanford (1962) emphasized that 

\ 

objectives can be 'tudied . . ■ that goals ought to be the 
objects of continuing study ... it I; one of our tasks to 
study these goab, discovering what we can do about . . . 
their origins . . . means through which they may be reached , 
and their consequences . . . (and) who has what desires in 
what times and circumstances. 

Sanford’s hopes have been only partially fulfilled. There 
has been rather Little research by social scientists on the 
topic of higher education purposes, and that which has 
been 'done has dealt chiefly with college goals as they are 
perceived by different groups, with little or no attention 
given to real or operative goals, or the "origin and con- 
sequences” of institutional goals. Two recent exceptions 
are Martin (1969), and Keeton and Hil berry (1959), in 
which the authors give historical perspective on the philo- 
sophy and goals of each of the institutions studied. 

Six empirical multi-college studies that have focused 
either exclusively or partly on institutional goals are sum- 
marized below. The reader will be struck by the disparity 
between the utterances of educational statesmen and cata- 
logue statements (noted previously), on the one hand, and 
the results of the various surveys, on the other. 

The work of Edward Gross and Paul Grambsch (1968) 
easily stands as the most significant empirical effort thus 
far to examine the nature and structure of university 
goals-goals as they existed in 1964 in the minds of 
faculty and administrators at 68 nondenomlnational 
PhD -granting universities in the country. Gross and 
Grambsch used an inventory consisting of 47 goal state- 
ments, of which 17 dealt with '‘output” goals (preparing 
students, doing research, providing public service) and the 
i-est with “support” goals (holding staff, involving faculty in 
university governance, etc.). Respondents rated the goal 
statements In two ways-ln terms of (1) how Important 
each “is” at the respondent’s university, and (2) how 
important the goal “should be” at his university. Based on 
51% and 40% return rates for faculty and administrators, 
the seven top-ranked “it” goals for the two groups com- 
bined were: 

* 

I. Protect the faculty's right to academk freedom, 
i. Increase ot maintain the prestige of the urtimtity. 



3. Maintain top quality In those programs felt to be 
especially important. 

4. Ensure the continued confidence and hence support of 
those who contribute substantially to the finances and 
other material resource needs of the university. 

5. Keep up to date and responsive. 

6. Train students in methods of scholarship and/or scien- 
tific research and/or creative endeavor. 

7. Carry on pure research. 

Generally, differences between faculty and administra- 
tor rankings were small; “is” and “should be” perceptions 
varied substantially (although ”... ccademic freedom” led 
both lists); and there was a relative lack of importance 
attached to student-related goals. On the “should be" 
rankings, item 6 above appeared as item 2, and a statement 
reading “Produce a student who has his Intellect cultivated 
to the maximum” was ranked number 3. Eighteen of the 
47 goal statements referred directly to students. f 
In a second study. % group from the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia University (Nash, 1968) sent 
a form containing 64 goal statements to the academic 
dean of every coliege in the country. The deans indicated 
the extent to which their college “emphasized” each goal. 
In general, the results demonrtrated the fact that different 
goals exisod for different types of institutions, although 
some goal statements were “strongly emphasized” unWer- 
sally-e-g., "to improve the quality of instruction,' and 
“to increase the number of books In the library.” Through 
factor analysis, the goals were found to be Interrelated in 
such a way that five broad “goal structures” 
(factors) could be identified. They were labeled: Orienta- 
tion toward Research and Instruction, Orientation toward 
Instrumental Training, Orientation toward Social Develop- 
ment of Students, Democratic Orientation (participatory 
campus governance), and Orientation toward Development 
of Resources (physical expansion). 

Analysis of college goals was one aspect of the Project 
on Student Development conducted by and at 13 of the 
member colleges of the Council for Advancement of 
Small Colleges. AU faculty and administrators ranked 25 
stated characteristics of graduates (eg., “Competent In 
both oral and written communications,” “Guided by 
God’s will”) In term* of “importance for the graduates of 
your institution.” On the basis of the results, the project 
staff was able to divide the 13 colleges into four cate- 
gories: Christ-Centered, Intellectual-Social, Personal-Social, 
and Professional-Vocational (dickering, 1968). 

In a study sponsored by the Danforth Foundation 
(1969), the Gross and Grambsch questionnaire was revised 
for application to private liberal arts colleges. The form 
wss administered to the administrators, a 20% sample of 
faculty, and 100 students, at 13 private liberal arts 
colleger and one private Junior college. It was found that: 
(I) great emphasis is placed upon teaching and student- 
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oriented activities and there is a lack of emphasis on 
research and research-related activities; (2) there is signifi- 
cant agreement among administrators, faculty, and students 
on most matters relating to college goals and governance; 
(3) marked differences exist between perceived goals and 
preferred goals? although administrators, faculty, and 
students share common views on many of the desired 
changes; (4) governance revolves around the administrators 
to a very large extent. 

In his questionnaire and interview study of "institutional 
character” in eight colleges and universities, Warren 
Martin (1969) found that generally there was little serious 
concern about institutional goals, although there were 
substantial differences in this regard between newer, inno- 
vative colleges and older, more conventional institutions. 
Seventy-three percent of the faculty respondents at the 
innovative colleges, compared with six percent at the 
conventional universities in the sample, reported that 
institutional objectives were discussed at length when they 
considered joining the faculty. Porty percent of the total 
faculty sample reported that the emphasis in recruiting 
v/as ciearly on the work of the department; 16% said 
institution^ goals were emphasized. Entering students 
were found to know little about their college's philo- 
sophy. Martin discusses some of the reasons for lack of 
interest in institutional goals on the campuses: pre- ' 
occupation with professional guilds among the faculty, 
preoccupation with day-to-day probleits and pressures, 
and feelings of futility about ever achieving real closure 
regarding institutional goals. 

Autonomy and Locus of Power 

Before describing and commenting upon three stra- 
tegies for defining or redefining goals, the critical assump- 
tion of institutional autonomy needs to be considered. If a 
college community, in the belief that it is the master of its 
own ship, labors in good faith toward a new conception of 
college aims only to find that it is not, and perhaps never 
has been, its own master, all the passions that led to the 
movement for goal reformulation in the first place will be 
re-ignited. Thus a college that has serious intentions of 
redefining institutional goals must first determine whether 
it indeed has the power to redefine its directions and then 
to act a;")rding|y. These observations are made in the light 
of the trend toward deference to higher authorities by more 
and more colleges. The question of autonomy 1s particular- 
ly important in the public sector with the proliferation of 
statewide coordinating bodies and matter plant, together 
with seemingly hardening orthodoxies about what certain 
kinds of colleges are supposed to do. 

In tome localities, conflicts about locus of power teem 

■ ■ ■■ ' ■■■■ ' ' I 

?WHh dtU pooled let on coOeget, "Ermirt confidence of con- 
tributors’* wit rieeed it the mott important extrting goal by both 
faculty and ttodenti; ai a preferred goal, H wit ranked 22 and X 
by faculty and itadenti, re spec t ively (In e field of JO go?l state- 
ment!). 



to be moving toward crises of the greatest consequence. 

In California, for example, the Regents of the University 
of Califcmia legally have ultimate power over the nine 1 
UC campuses. Nonetheless, during May of 1970, in the 
wake of Cambodia and Kent State, aroused students and 
faculty effected a substantial redefinition of the Univer- 
sity, at least of its teaching/Ieaming function. As this 
paper is being written, plans are under way to try to 
ensure that the Berkeley campus, when it reopens in the 
fall, remains in some degree “reconstituted.” It is clear 
that in certain places established power relationships are 
under heavy attack by local campus forces, rendering 
familiar understandings about what powers retide where 
less meaningful than they once were. 

These remarks about conflict over ultimate authority 
apply to some extent to *he private sectoi of higher 
education as well, although typically such conflict would 
take different and less extreme forms. Church-related 
colleges certainly are subordinate to higher authorities 
outside the campus. Nonetheless, one suspects in the 
absence of data, that it is somewhat easier at church- 
related cotleges for local campus people to ’^litiate a 
redefinition of mission: these institutions are smaller and 
more homogeneous; higher authorities have less basis in 
civil law, and thete would not be opportunistic politicians 
close by to marshall off-campus opinion or withhold 
public funds against redefinition. On the other hand, 
people attracted to the Catholic and Protestant colleges to 
study and teach are usually less inclined by temperament 
to engage in "radical" or refoi mutation enterprises and, of 
course, the “effective” power of tome forms of institu- 
tionalized religion may well be stronger than any secular- 
based power. On balance, though, some of the most 
creative and viable institutiond goal reformulations down 
through the years have occurred at religiously affiliated 
colleges despite their original purposes. 

Some 600 colleges and universities in the country are 
geneially classified at “independent,” which suggests an 
absence of formal ties to go vemn cental, church, or corpo- 
rate bodies. Of course, there are extents! constraints on 
these institutions as well, especially the will of financial 
supporters. For the college whose printary operative goal 
has been to “ensure confidence of contributors,” any real 
redefinition of directions would depend on presidential 
(or trustee) resourcefulness in reassuring present donors 
and/or locating new "angels” to support the "new” 
college. One wonders how often dramatic change has 
occurred at colleges as a direct result of very large gifts of 
money, and In such cases, whether the nature of the 
change was specified by the donor, or developed by the 
college itself. The point is that the independent college s- 
relatively free as they are from higher authority-ougftr to 
be in the best position to embark on wholesale institu- 
tional redefinition, either on their own Initiative or in 
response to some private stimulus. 

These comments about autonomy and locus of power 
are offered, first, so that people on the campuses may be 
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mindful from the beginning of certain realities in order to 
prevent their policy-making efforts from coming to 
nought, and, second, to remind higher education planners, 
especially in the public sector, that in many localities the 
rhetoric of “institutional autonomy” and “power to the 
people” are no longer empty slogans. 

Strategies 

Needless to say, a host of different strategies have been 
used by colleges seeking to clarify, define, or redefine 
their goals. Three general patterns of goal determination 
are identified and discussed here-by fiat, by committee, 
and by survey. 

By flat . Undoubtedly, institutional goals can be “deter- 
mined” in an entirely arbitrary manner-by a board of 
trustees and/or a powerful president and/or administrative 
or faculty clique-quite without regard for the views of 
the majority of students and staff. Policy is thus promul- 
gated with the expectation that students and staff: (1) 
actively accept the formulation; (2) don't care (perform 
their roles ritualistically); or (3) leave the college. I pre- 
sume goal determination by fiat to be a relative rarity in 
today's academic world, which is not to say that many 
colleges do not function under a tradition perpetuated b> 
essentially arbitrary actions. 

By committee. A way to avoid charges of arbitrariness 
is to establish a committee; and, indeed, use of commit- 
tees is undoubtedly the most characteristic way academic 
enclaves deal with nonroutine matters. More than likely, a 
faculty committee on college aims (probably a standing 
one) or a student/faculty/trustee committee on goals 
exists now on the majority of campuses. In writing about 
mechanics for defining goals, Alvin Eurich (1969) suggests: 

an institutionwide committee on goals, chaired by the presi- 
dent, the academic vice-president, or the dean of the facul- 
ty. The committee should be relatively small, certainly no 
more than fifteen at the outset, including representation 
of . . . trustees, administrators, faculty, students, ancillary 
staff, constituents, alumni, community, and cooperating 
institutions. The efforts of this group should be directed 
toward a definite statement of the particular kind of insti- 
tution that the committee envisions ten to twenty years 
hence. 

In a recent issue of Science , there appeared a provoca- 
tive statement on “Purpose and Function of the Univer- 
sity” written by a faculty Interdisciplinary Studies 
Committee on the Future of Man at the University of 
Wisconsin (Potter et a!., 1970). The Committee was criti- 
cal of recently adopted (by the faculty) statements of 
institutional mission, as well as of much of the ongoing 
work of the University, arguing that they were too 
heavily oriented toward present conditions and problems. 
It was also critical of University allegiance to the “search 
for truth” in the abstract, and recommended that the 
search for truth become “future-oriented.” The Com- 
mittee proposed that: 



The primary purpose of the University 
Is to provide in environment 
In which faculty and students 
Can discover, examine critically. 

Preserve, and transmit 
The knowledge, wisdom, and values 
That wUl help ensure the survival 
Of the present and future generations 
With improvement in the quality of life. 

The Wisconsin group ended its article with the note that: 

the faculty unanimously approved [the Committee docu- 
ment] as “an appropriate and timely supplement to prev- 
ious staiemerts of University purpose and function'* and 
specifically endorsed the statement of primary purpose. 



Reading about the Wisconsin committee’s apparent 
success in giving new focus to the institution’s mission 
brings to mind a number of questions about goal deter- 
mination by committee. How, one wonders, have other 
goals committees on other campuses around the country 
fared? Why don’t more accounts like the Wisconsin one 
find the light of the day? Are committee chairmen or 
committee report writers often either too timid or too 
embarrassed by their efforts to make them public? If so, 
why? Is it because their statements are couched in such 
banalities or platitudes that no one could disagree and no 
sense of institutional distinctiveness is communicated? Or 
because there are campus groups that reject the new goal 
formulation in. total or part and who would make the 
issue public? (Black students and staff, for example, 
might ftel a bit uneasy about their institution opting for 
the future rather than the present.) 

Can a committee of 15, or even of 50, expect to 
represent all shades of campus opinion, even of faculty 
opinion? How many campus goals committees are 
appointed by the college president? When committees are 
deliberately comprised of representatives of diverse con- 
stituent groups, where does the “effective” power lie? 

How many committees hold hearings or otherwise 
attempt to bring together the very best thinking available 
in the campus community? Indeed, how many have the 
funds and released time to do so? To what extent are 
committee products “ego-trips” of their chairmen, other 
committee members, or representatives of special in- 
terests? In short, normal committee functioning may be 
faulted on the twin grounds of insufficient democratic 
participation and insufficient rationality— the fact that all 
interested parties do not have equal opportunity to have 
their views heard, and that all relevant ideas are not 
systematically secured and then impartially weighed. 

By survey. A number of academic and nonacademic 
organizations have experimented with questionnaire sur- 
vey techniques in an attempt to realize better the prin- 
ciples of participation and rationality in long-range 
planning. The prototype method is what is called the 
Delphi Technique, which was invented in the early 1950s 
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by Olaf Helmer and his colleagues at the Rand Corpora- 
tion (Helmer, 1966). The Delphi procedure may be 
described as follows: 

r !•»; 

1. Participants are asked to list their opinions on a 
specific topic, such as recommended activities or 
predictions for the future. 

2. Participants are then asked to evaluate the total 
list against some criterion, such as importance, 
chance of success, etc. 

3. Each participant receives the list and a summary 
of responses to the items and, if in the minority, is 
asked to revise his opinion or indicate his reason for 
remaining in the minority. 

4. Each participant again receives the list, an up- 
dated summary of responses, a summary of 
minority opinions, and a final chance to revise his 
opinions. 

Thus the Delphi method has the potential for providing 
an institution with: 

1 . a range of ideas about goals 



2. priority rankings of the goals 

3. a degree of consensus about goals3 

Two instances of the use of Delphi-like procedures in 
higher education have recently been reported (Norton, 
1970; Uhl, 1970). They are of interest here more for 
their logic and method, than for their substantive results. 
The first used the Delphi method of establishing goals in 
the e?rly planning for a new public university; the second 
is a cooperative experimental and self-study project in- 
volving five established institutions. 

Governors State University (GSU) was authorized in 
mid-1969 as a senior university to be located in the 
Chicago suburb of Park Forest. Designed to serve com- 
munity college transfers, the University, in the words of 
its president, “is intended to be an innovative, future- 
oriented, and public service minded institution.” Within 
this framework, President Engbretson was 



seeking opinions on better ways to use our educational 
potential in the belief that planning an institution such as 
Governors State University should reflect the best thinking 
of socially concerned individuals from government, educa- 
tion, business, Industry and the arts-from the local to the 
national level (Norton, 1970). 



^Helmer and others have shown that when an Individual knows 
how others have responded, as well as reasons for nontypical 
responses, his own response will often change in the direction of 
the “norm.” 



The first step was to identify the groups whose 
opinions were judged to be relevant to the work of the 
institution. Thirty-three such groups were decided upon, 
including samples of staff and students at feeder junior 
colleges, members of variovs local, state, and national 
higher education organizations, local industrial leaders, 
and local civic groups. Step two was to send a one-page 
fovm to 1,185 individuals in the 33 groups, asking them 
to write out brief answers to six general questions about 
possible goals and roles for GSU. The questionnaire was 
accompanied by a cover letter from President Engbretson 
describing the broad GSU mandate and the use of the 
Delphi Technique in developmental planning. 

Drawing on responses to the first mailing, a second 
instrument was constructed consisting of 50 short goal 
statements covering the r.inge of idea3 that had been 
suggested. Two sample statements were: ' 

to provide opportunities for advanced level adult continuing 
education 

to provide Instruction In human relations and good govern- 
ment for ail students 

Step three was to send, two months after the first! the 
second inventory to the same (approximately) group of 
participants, asking them to give for each goal statement a 
“priority for GSU” rating using a five-point scale. 

The fourth step of the general Delphi method was 
omitted because of time pressures, because it seemed 
unlikely that revisions would give additional information, 
and because there was no particular need for consensus 
on goals for GSU. Thus, it was an analysis of the data 
from the second instrument that was forwarded to the 
GSU planners, who were then in possession of an array of 
ideas concerning goals for the University and priority 
rankings (of 50 possible goals) provided by eleven consti- 
tuent groups-combinations of the original 33 samples. 

The second project, which involves a modified Delphi 
procedure and five diverse institutions »n the Carolinas 
and Virginia, is currently nearing completion/* The pur- 
poses of the project are: (1) to test the usefulness of the 
Delphi Technique as a way of obtaining consensus (de- 
fined as opinion convergence) in regard to institutional 
goals and (2) to learn chiefly for purposes of institutional 
self-study, how diverse constituent groups on- and off- 
campus perceive the goals of the respective colleges. 

In this study, the major departure from “standard” 
Delphi procedure was to omit the usual first step of 
asking respondents, in an open-ended fashion, to list 
ideas. Instead, step one entailed administering a previously 
prepared experimental Institutional Goals Inventory 



^Directed by Norman Uhl of the Southeastern Office of Educa- 
tional Testing Service, the project is sponsored by the Regional 
Education Laboratory of the Carolinas and Virginia, and is part of 
the Lab’s ongoing effcrt to per'.ect its Administrative-Organization 
System model. Both the Lab and the ETS Office are In Durham, 
NC. 
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(IGI)S to tome 1000 individuals spread across samples of 
: undergraduates, graduates (where applicable), faculty, 
administrators, trustees, and alumni from the five insti- 
tutions, plus samples from local political, occupational, 
religious, and minority racial groups. The instrument 
consisted of 105 statements covering all-and more-of 
the kinds of goals discussed earlier. Following the Gross 
and Grambsch (1968) method, respondents rated each 
item on a five-point "importance” scale in temp of both: 
(1) perceptions of the existing goal structure, and (2) 
what the institution’s goals ought to be (i.e., "is” and 
"should be” responses). Eighty-five percent of the ques- 
tionnaires were returned. 

The second step was to distribute the same form to the 
same 1000 people, with two differences: the first was 
that the modal (calculated separately for each college and 
based on all respondents at or rating the college in ques- 
tion) "is” and "should be” responses for each item were 
indicated on the form; and, second, individuals who this 
time assigned a rating different from the step one modal 
rating were askejl to expl ; n briefly the reasons for their 
rating. Return rate for th; second questionnaire was 80%. 

The third step was a repeat of the second, with the 
exception that separa*' heets containing a summary of 
minority opinions, (reJ, not contrived) for each goal 
statement for the institution in question accompanied the 
inventory. Thus, in step three, participants responded to 
the IGI knowing, for each item, both the modal response 
on the previous administration and the kinds of reasons 
people had for not giving the modal response. The return 
rate was 75%. 

Data on how the various constituent groups understand 
the goals of the respective colleges have already been 
passed on to each college. Conclusions regarding whether 
there was any significant convergence in goal beliefs 
between the first and third questionnaire await com- 
pletion of statistical analyses. 

Conclusions 

Institutional goal determination has two end-products: 
identification of goals, and establishment of priorities 
among the goals. An institution’s “goal stmcture”-its 
rankordering of goals-can be said to be determined when 
some level of consensus has been reached through a pro- 
cess that is democratic and participatory. The goal deter- 
mination process must be regarded universally on campus 
as fair if the resulting goal structure is to have legitimacy, 
if it is to be accepted as morally proper in the college 
community. For a useful modem treatment of the ideas 
of authority and legitimacy, see Schaar (1970). 



^Planning for an IGI for use by colleges in self-study and goal- 
definition efforts has been continuing at ETS for some time. The 
items (goal statements) in the present IGI version were written in 
January 1970 by a group of ETS research psychologists and 
sociologists under the general direction of Uhl. 



Whatever the specific mechanisms adopted may be, 
responsibility for setting the process in motion, for de- 
lineating the charge, and for dealing with the question of 
autonomy, lies with the chief campus administrator. 
Determination of college mission, in short, is a critical 
leadership function of the college president (cf. Walton, 
1959; McConnell, 1968; Burich, 1969). 

Institutional goals would profitably be conceived of in 
terms of outcome goals and support goals. Outcome goals 
are the ends the college seeks to realize, and can refer to 
the desired characteristics of graduating seniors, kinds of 
research and development, kinds of public services, and so 
forth. These goals would be stated at about the level of 
specificity of the goal-statements used in the various 
studies mentioned (e.g., Gross and Grambsch, 1968; 
Norton, 1970). Once outcome goals have been deter- 
mined, a necessary next task is to translate these concep- 
tions into precise, measurable ' program objectives. The 
work of deriving specific objectives from the more general 
goals is the responsibility of the relevant professionals. 
Within the framework of the college’s "goal-structure,” 
the objectives of its School of Business, for example, 
would be set by School of Business people (including 
students), with substantial help from specialists in meas- 
urement, evaluation, and systems analysis. Arthur Cohen 
(1969) has provided some extremely valuable material on 
the logic and method of “defined outcome objectives.” 
Brown (1970), in something of a tour-de-force, has out- 
lined a notably complete model, consisting of goals, 
objectives, and measurement strategies. 

Support goals are the goals which, when attained, 
facilitate reaching the outcome goals. They have to do 
with instructional resources, educational environment, and 
the like. In a sense, they are planning goals, such as 
doubling the library holdings, or the number of fine arts 
faculty; establishing a center for ecological studies or a 
remedial skills center. Support goals are intended to 
optimize the previously identified outcome goals. 

The means of determining institutional goals might 
well involve both a committee-like task group and some 
form of opinion or values survey. The task group should 
include elected or volunteer representatives of campus 
constituent groups, including trustees (who presumably 
have encouraged the goal determination effort from the 
outset). An important job of the task group on goals, 
numbering about twelve members and chaired by the 
college president, is to organize, help plan and implement, 
and generally oversee a goals survey. The survey need not 
follow the Delphi procedure, or some variant. Arthur 
Chickering (1970), for example, has proposed several 
potentially useful sociometric and related techniques for 
generating ideas about goals. If survey activities are care- 
fully planned and executed, faculty and others will take 
them seriously, as evidenced by the high return rates for 
Uhl’s repeated survey. Once the survey is completed, the 
task group should conduct open hearings on the results, and 
eventually prepare a report setting forth a goals structure 
for the college. 
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It seems essential in these times that colleges articulate 
their goals: to give direction to present and future work; 
to provide an ideology that can nurture internal coopera- 
tion, communication and trust; to enable appraisal of the 
institution as a means-ends system; to afford a basis for 
public understanding and support. Indeed, the college 



without the inclination or will to define itself, to chart a 
course for itself, can look forward either to no future- 
to a kind of half-life of constantly responding to shifting 
pressures-or to a future laid down by some external 
authority. Neither prospect pleases. 
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